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the keynote to an understanding of his attitude towards the Federalists, 
although he was elected to serve that party in the senate of Massachu- 
setts, and within a year was chosen by the same party as United States 
senator. In the first office, as he expressed it some years later in answer 
to a letter of inquiry : "I made myself obnoxious to a great and power- 
ful combination of banking interests by a strong but ineffectual opposi- 
tion to a bank-making speculation" (p. 303). "Writing of his career in 
the national senate, he said: "My fundamental principles, as I have 
told you, were Union and Independence, ... I discharged my duty 
to my country, but I committed the unpardonable sin against Party." 

Voting and acting with the administration on the leading questions, 
his excommunication by the Federalists was a certainty and his resig- 
nation from the senate a natural consequence (p. 237). 

The game of politics was obnoxious to him. January 14, 1806, he 
wrote his father: "Your ploughing in December is an occupation which 
I need not say to you is much more agreeable than laboring at the 
political plough" (p. 131). Meantime, he had become convinced, as he 
said, "that from my profession neither profit nor honor will ever de- 
rive to me . . . the bar is not my element" (p. 106). He was ap- 
pointed to the Boylston professorship of rhetoric and oratory in Har- 
vard University in the summer of 1805, and there is abundant proof 
that his duties connected therewith were pleasing to him. 

With reluctance, he accepted the office of minister plenipotentiary to 
Russia conferred on him by President Madison. "I could not," he 
wrote, "be insensible to the spontaneous and unsolicited token of the 
President's confidence, manifested in the nomination at the commence- 
ment of his administration" (p. 332). The letters to the members of 
his family and to friends together with those to the secretary of state, 
give us an excellent insight into the social and political life at St. 
Petersburg and the diplomatic maneuvering incident to the time (see 
pp. 360-555). 

J. A. James 

Virginia tinder the Stuarts, 1607-1688. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker, 

Ph. D. (Princeton, Princeton University Press; London: 

Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1914. 271 p. 

$1.50) 

Dr. "Wertenbaker states that his purpose is to rewrite the political 

history of Virginia from 1607 to 1688. He interprets "political" in the 

older and narrower sense, as including only governmental and military 

affairs and natural calamities. Social and economic facts and factors 

are pretty rigidly subordinated to a bare mention or entirely omitted. 

The westward movement even in its political aspects is totally ignored; 
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the growth of political institutions, especially local institutions, receives 
scant notice. 

One must of course restrict the scope of a particular study, and Dr. 
Wertenbaker has in his previous volume, Patrician and Plebeian in 
Virginia, amply attested his interest in history other than political. 
The student of economic history is furthermore a biased critic; yet the 
plan of the present volume assuredly has serious drawbacks for treat- 
ing a period so completely underlain and conditioned by economic mat- 
ters as is that of colonial American history. These drawbacks are es- 
pecially apparent in the account of the establishment of representative 
government and in that of the causes of Bacon's Rebellion. Occasion- 
ally the plan breaks down altogether, as in treating the events of 1682 
(pp. 231-238), when it is seen and shown that a purely economic factor, 
the low price of tobacco, was the sole determinant of the political events. 

Within the field thus narrowed Dr. Wertenbaker has written an in- 
teresting and useful sketch. The first two chapters, covering the pe- 
riod of the London Company, are the least satisfactory. They are 
practically drawn from the writings of Alexander Brown. One wonders 
why the author did not make direct use of the records of the London 
Company, preserved in Washington, and easily accessible in Kings- 
bury's edition. The remaining six chapters, carrying the narrative 
from 1624 to 1688, are chiefly written from the official correspondence 
relating to the colony, in the Public Record Office in London. The 
chapters on the Harvey episode and on the years 1680-1688 are espec- 
ially original and valuable. 

It is a pity that so good a book should be marred by poor critical ap- 
paratus. The abbreviations used in the footnotes are utterly unsys- 
tematic, while the key, arranged in haphazard order, contains at least 
one omission (p. 96, n. 36), and its titles are sometimes too incomplete. 

Lee Bidgood 

Thomas Ritchie. A Study in Virginia Politics. By Charles Henry 
Ambler, Ph. D. (Richmond, Virginia: Bell Book and Sta- 
tionery Company, 1913. 303, xvi p. $1.50) 
This volume does not purport to be a biography but rather a study 
of the contribution made to state and national politics by a leader to 
whom the National Intelligencer once referred as "the sovereign dicta- 
tor of the political opinions of Virginia" (p. 113). Although Mr. Am- 
bler chooses to call his work "a study in Virginia politics," students of 
ante bellum history will not be surprised to find in it a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of early metropolitan journalism, for the files of 
the Richmond Enquirer and of the Washington Union during the years 
of Ritchie's editorial management naturally constitute the chief sources. 



